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FROM COAST TO COAST 


*20th"Century or McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ is used in 
one or more schools or colleges in every large city and most of the smaller 
cities in the United States. This means that it is possible for a student to 


attend a school and use one of these texts in practically any city in which 
he may desire to go to school. 


If one were to take the “Pennsylvania Limited” in New York City and 
travel over the main line of the Pennsylvania Railway to Chicago and there 
transfer to the ‘‘California Limited’’ and travel over the main line of the 
Sante Fe to San Diego, he would pass through thirteen states and sixty-three 
cities in which three hundred forty-two schools are teaching either ‘‘20th 
Century or McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting.” A survey of the 
schools along any other principal route will reveal similar results. 


SCHOOLS USING 20TH CENTURY OR McKINSEY’S 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
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CONVENTION NOTES 
The National Commercial Teachers’ Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and 
Federation will hold its Twenty-Fifth Accounting—J. F. Sherwood, Certified 
Annual Convention at the Hotel Sherman, Public Accountant and Auditor, Cincin- 

Chicago, Ill., on December 26-29, 1922. nati, Ohio. 


This is to be a Silver Jubilee Convention, 
and it is sure to be a meeting of the live ones 
of the profession. Many members of this 


Intermission. 
Business Meeting. 


federation have not missed a meeting since Broadened Conception of the High School 
it was organized. It is a national organiza- Shorthand Course—Charles G. Reigner, 
tion of commercial teachers, conducted by Baltimore, Md. 

commercial teachers for the benefit of com- Sténography and Typewriting—Miss Merle 
mercial teachers. Its only object is to be- L. Merritt, Flint High School, Flint, 
come acquainted with the needs of commercial Mich. 

education and to seek the best methods and Some Important Points in Commercial 
practices in teaching commercial subjects. Law—T. W. DeHaven, Arthur Hill 
It is a gigantic clearing house for the best High School, Saginaw, Mich. 

ideas and methods in commercial education. . . 7 
Teachers from all classes of commercial The Vocational Education Associa- 


schools mingle and discuss both privately tion of the Middle West will hold its next 
and in open meetings their common prob- annual convention on November 29 to De- 
lems. The personal face-to-face and heart- cember 2 at the Cass Technical High School, 
to-heart conversations are perhaps the best Detroit, Mich. The meetings of the Voca- 


part of it all tional Education Association will be held in 
; ~ conjunction with the annual meetings of the 
Prepare now to attend the greatest con- National Society for Vocational Education, 


vention ever held by the National Com- the American Home Economics Society, 
mercial Teachers’ Federation. A copy of and the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
the program will be published later. In the ciation. The Detroit schools will be open 
meantime those desiring further information for inspection three days preceding the con- 
may write John Alfred White, General Secre- vention. The topics to be discussed in sec- 
tary, 818 Monroe St., Gary, Ind.; or, H. tional meetings include the following: 


E. V. Porter, President, Jamestown Business Commercial Courses in Junior and Senior 
College, Jamestown, N. Y. High Schools. 
~ Commercial Work in Continuation Schools. 
The Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- Commercial Work in Evening Schools. 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at Retail Education. 
Saginaw, October 31. The Commercial I. R. Garbutt, Director of Commercial 


Teachers’ Section will meet in Room 300, Education, Cincinnati, Ohio, is Chairman 
Manual Training Building. The following of the Association, while Fred R. Nichols of 
program is announced by the State Chair- Harvard University is Chairman of the 
man, R. B. Peterman of the Lansing, Mich., Commercial Section. 


High School: The New York State Teachers’ Asso- 


Beginning Bookkeeping— ciation will hold its annual meeting in 
Miss Celia Sprague, Flint High School, Syracuse, November 27, 28, 29. The _pro- 
Flint, Mich. gram of this convention will be published 

, next month. For further information in 

Advanced Bookkeeping and Penmanship— regard to meetings, address C. J. Terrill, 
S. S. Purdy, East Side High School, Albany High School, Albany, N. Y., Chair- 
Saginaw, Mich. man of the Commercial Section. 
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THE DEMAND FOR COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
HOW TO MEET IT 


by 


H. S. MILLER, M. C. S. 


A Brief History of Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 
EARLY two-hundred years before 
Christ, when people began to live in 
communities, and trade and industries 
were developed, it was found that it would be 
necessary to keep a record of accounts. 
The Romans were said to have had a 
system of accounts more scientifically de- 
veloped than any other people of their time. 
As modern commerce developed so did 
bookkeeping. It had its beginning possibly 
in or around Venice. Some of the books 
found had dates of 1406 to 1430. The 
records which were record- _ 


burden of the bookkeeper. The present day 
Burroughs Adding and Computing Machine 
is the outcome of the development of this 
machine. There are a number of other 
machines of this type. 


A Short History of Shorthand 


It was in the year 63 B. C., when Cicero, 
the greatest of Roman orators and statesmen 
rang for his stenographer. She was not a 
dainty maid, who came tripping to his desk 


with notebook and pencil ready to take they 


thoughts of a man, whose every word was 
pondered by the intellectuals of that day, 
Instead, however, a schol- 





ed in these books are re- | 
markable for their neat- 
ness, but do not show that 
any scientific principles 
were followed. 

The history of double 
entry bookkeeping began 
soon after the printing 
press made its appear- 
ance. The first double 
entry bookkeeping made 
its appearance in Venice 
in about the year 1490. 
Little progress was made 
in double entry book- |. 
keeping until 1789. At | 
this time Benjamin Booth | 
completed his system of 
double entry bookkeep- 
ing. : 

William . —— in ae 
1796 was the publisher of of Opportunit 
the first American text 4 eraduate . 
on double entry book- Yo 
keeping. Special columns 
for the cash book were 
also recommended by 
him. From that time un- 
til now men have not ceased to produce splen- 
did up-to-date texts on bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. There are to be found many valua- 
ble texts on bookkeeping and accounting sys- 
tems that will meet the needs of the small 
merchant as well as the most extensive man- 
ufacturer, or any other great industrial enter- 
prise. 

In connection with this great development 
in bookkeeping came the development of the 
calculating machine. It was in the spring of 
1890 when the inventor, William. Seward 
Burroughs, a bank clerk, left his position 
determined to produce an adding machine 
that would be a real success. It was first 
put on the market in St. Louis. His object 
was to produce a machine to lessen the 





merce in the 


Store Administration. 


H. S. Miller is head of the Department of Com- 


Wichita, Kensas, 
Chairman of Vocational Education, and Director 
ity School, Wichita, 
Ohio Northern University with an 
M. C. S. degree and has spent some time at New 
York University in summer school work. 
his twenty-two years of experience in commercial 
teaching and directing, he has specialized in Sales- 
manship, Retailing, Forecasting and Department 


waxen tablets and styli, 
the writing implements of 
the time, and sat at the 
feet of the great man and 
took his dictation. 


Comments 


It may seem somewhat 
startling, but shorthand 
was widely used in the 
time of the Caesars. Its 
beginning is a matter of 
| conjecture, but its evolu- 
| tion has extended over 
several centuries. 

Quintus Ennius, the 
Roman poet 200 B. C., 
was the first to invent an 
abbreviated system of 
brief writing. He used 
a scheme of 1,100 signs, 
that he devised for the 
purpose of writing more 
swiftly than was possible 
by the ordinary alphabet. 
It is quite possible that 
the Hebrews and Possibly the Persians used 
some method of abbreviating words several 
hundred years before Christ, though there is 
no evidence that shorthand characters, or 
symbols were employed. 
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Definite Information 


The first definite and indisputable account 
of the use of shorthand is recorded by Plu- 
tarch who mentions that in the debate on 
the Cantilian Conspiracy in the Roman 
Senate in 63 B. C. the famous oration of 
Cicero was taken down in shorthand. Tiro 
invented the method of shorthand used. He 
was a freed man of Marcus Tillus Cicero. 
Tiro was highly educated and when he re- 
ceived his freedom from Cicero, adopted two- 
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thirds of his master’s name and became the 
private and confidential clerk of his master. 

Do not forget that the shorthand writers 
of those days were without paper, pen, pencil, 
or ink, and had possibly only a crude method 
of shorthand. It is almost unbelievable to 
think that they could report anything. The 
writing was all done on tablets that were 
covered with a layer of wax. A Stylus was 
used for writing. 

To Tiro and his followers we are indebted 
for their ability to write and read shorthand 
and for some of the finest bits of literature 
and some of the most effective orations of 
Roman Civilization. 

A knowledge of the Titonian notes became 
a much prized possession in the early days 
of the Christian Era. Seneca, the philospher 
and orator, a friend of Cicero, became so 
much interested in shorthand that he used 
his ingenuity to improve the system originated 
by Tiro. When he returned to his native 
city, he encouraged the teaching of it. 

When the demand came for a record of 
the exact words of the religious teachers of 
the early Christian Church, the teaching of 
shorthand of Tiro received a new impetus. 
A great deal of evidence has been produced 
by a number of recent historians to show 
that the Sermon on the Mount was probably 
reported in shorthand by St. Luke. Short- 


hand at that time was a very fashionable 


and highly prized art and they based their 
assumption on that fact, and it is also reason- 
able to suppose that St. Luke mastered it. 
There is no doubt that St. Paul dictated his 
Epistles to the Collossians to a stenographer. 

Stenographers were employed by St. 
Augustine.. Basil the Great employed 
stenographers. Pope Gregory the Great 
employed stenographers. 

In 196 A. D. Rome was divided into seven 
districts and a shorthand writer appointed 
for each district. After the decline of the 
Roman Empire, shorthand writing and all 
other arts lost favor and for nearly a thousand 
years during the Dark Ages the arts and 
sciences vanished from the world as well as 
shorthand. 

Dr. Timothy Bright, whose system of 
Quick Writing was published in modern 
times, says that he got his inspiration to 
write or devise his system from reading 
Plutarch’s reference to the reporting of the 
Cantilian conspiracy. 

John Willis published the first system with 
an alphabet in 1602. System after system 
or modification of some system continued to 
make its appearance, and in the next century 
and a half more than 200 systems were pub- 
lished. 

The founders of the Methodist Church, 
John and Charles Wesley, no doubt, were 
shorthand writers. 


Within a half dozen years of the landing 
of the Pilgrims there is evidence that the 
art of shorthand was used in this country. 
Major John Pinchon’s shorthand notebooks 
are found in the library at Springfield, 


Massachusetts. The notes in these books 
are sermons which were preached by Rev- 
erend John Moxon between 1637 and 1639, 
seventeen years after the landing of the 
Maytlower. 

John Winthrop Junior was an accomplished 
shorthand writer, and many letters written 
in shorthand were sent to his wife while he 
was Governor of Massachussetts. This was 
in the year of 1633. This incident is worth - 
remembering because Martha Winthrop is 
the first female American Shorthand writer 
of whom we have record. 

Charles Dickens, whose works are read by 
every school child whoever enters the sixth 
grade of our modern schools, was a shorthand 
writer. He used the old fashioned Guerney 
system, and, no doubt, his wife was quite 
provoked at him for not writing his stories 
about Mrs. Micawber and Fanny Squeers 
in characters that she could read. 

Isaac Pitman published a system called 
“Stenographic Sound Hand” in 1837 and 
revised it in 1840 and published the same 
under the name of Phonography. 

Regardless of all that we have said, the 
use of shorthand did not become general. 
I think the difficulty was due to the fact 
that the older types or systems were so hard 
to learn. The demand for instruction in the 
art was not very great until a simpler sys- 
tem was published so it could by mastered 
by almost everybody. It is now a recognized 
subject in the curriculum in nearly every 
high school in the country. 

Along with all these activities in the 
fields of shorthand and bookkeeping and the 
bookkeeping machine came another great 
invention—the Remington Typewriter. It 
made its appearance in the year 1873. When 
the great possibilities of shorthand in con- 
junction with the typewriter were discovered, 
the introduction of these two subjects into 
the schools of this country was assured. 

As shorthand writing, during the ages that 
preceded the writing machine, had only a 
restricted field of usefulness, so the type- 
writer, in the early years before it joined 
forces with shorthand, had a very limited 
sale, and then it miraculously effected a 
partnership with shorthand; the most re- 
markable partnership in all business history. 


The Business College 


Business colleges were established in this 
country as a protest against the inefficiency 
of public schools to train young men and 
young women for business. Commercial 
Education in this country came to us first 
through the business colleges, and today 
there are many splendid business and com- 
mercial schools. They were the pioneers in 
this great work and deserve a great deal 
of credit. 

The Packard Commercial College of New 
York was the first commercial school to 
train young ladies for business. It was in 
the late '80’s. Through pefsonal friendship 


(Continued on page 8) 
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three ladies were induced to take up the 
work. No charge for tuition was made. 
When these young ladies had finished their 
courses, it required the strongest persuasion 
on the part of the president of the school to 
induce his business friends to employ them. 

In 1890, a writer for ‘‘Scribner’s Maga- 
zine’’ expressed surprise that there were 
nearly 100 young ladies employed in the 
business offices in the city of New York. 
Today their number is probably greater 
than 150,000. 

There were private schools in Europe of 
the tutoring nature that taught the subject of 
bookkeeping before the private schools of 
the United States began. It is not possible 
to state the exact date the first schools were 
opened, but James Bennett and R. M. 
Bartlett of Philadelphia were the pioneers 
in the private school business. 

Other private schools teaching principally 
bookkeeping were opened by Peter Duff, 
Pittsburg; George M. Comer, Boston; and 
Jonathan Jones, St. Louis. 

Following the Civil War thousands of ex- 
soldiers took up the study of business, and 
private schools tlourished. 


Among some of the great men in the ~ 


business college profession are to be found 
the names of Mr. S. S. Packard, New York 
City; Mr. G. W. Brown, Jacksonville, IIl.; 
Mr. D. L. Musselman, Quincy, IIl.; Robt. 
Spencer, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Mr. W. H. 
Sadler, Baltimore, Md. 


The High School 


About 1885 a number of public schools 
began offering business courses. It was not 
until after 1899 that the public schools 
made a serious attempt to give business 
training. In the University of Pennsylvania, 
the Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance was opened in 1881 by private en- 
dowment. At this time no other university 
offered higher business training until about 
twenty years later when the University of 
New York added a course. 

In the year 1884 ten high schools, two 
hundred twenty-five private shcools, ten 
Catholic schools, twenty-five miscellaneous 
schools reported offering business courses 
with the total of sixty-seven typewriters in 
use. 

The present figures are considerable larger 
and show four thousand eight hundred high 
schools, one thousand seven hundred busi- 
ness schools, seven hundred universities, 
colleges and normal schools, twenty-six 
hundred Catholic schools and six hundred 
miscellaneous, offering business subjects in 
our country. There are about four hundred 
and fifty thousand students studying bus- 
iness courses in the high schools, three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand in business schools, 
one hundred and fifty thousand in higher 
educational institutions, one hundred and 
fifty thousand in Catholic schools and one 
hundred thousand in miscellaneous schools, 


including Y. M. C. A’s., Y. W. C. A’s. and 









private schools other than business colleges, 
making a‘ grand total of one million two hun- 
dred thousand students pursuing business sub- 
jects in schools of all types. This does not 
include corporated schools, correspondent 
schools and private instructors. 

A few of our most famous men who give 
credit to their business training for a measure 
of their success are Ex-President Wilson, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Ex-President of the 
City National Bank of New York, D. W. 
Hines, our recent Director General of R. 
Rs., Hugh Chalmers of the Chalmers Detroit 
Motor Co., Judge Landis of Chicago, John 
W. Converse, Bank of Philadelphia, A. 
Mitchel Palmer, Attorney General, Ex- 
Secretaries Loeb and Cortelyou, Governor 
Cox of Ohio, Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin, 
Senator Ashhurst of Arizona, Edward Bok, 
F. N. Doubleday, Norman Hapgood, Irvin 
S. Cob, Edward Everett Hale, Whitelaw 
Reed, and others who made their start with 
the knowledge of shorthand. 

The United States Department of Educa- 
tion through its Bureau of Commercial 
Education is doing much to assist business 
schools. There is a very cordial spirit of co- 
operation existing between the various kinds 
of schools. Each has its particular function 
to perform and such great improvements are 
to be made all along the line that anyone 
engaged in the work can fully occupy the 
remainder of his lifetime simply attending 
to his own specialty. 


How to Meet It 


Commercial education is just coming into 
its own. As to how rapidly it will continue 
to develop will depend on those who are 
engaged in teaching commerce. It will de- 
pend on the kind of course and the prepara- 
tion made to present it. It will be necessary 
for each commercial teacher to organize his 
forces so that he can do the most effective 
work. The length, of course, should be con- 
sidered in arranging the subject-matter. We 
may not agree as to the exact subject that 
such courses should contain. 





Courses of Study 


The teacher should have an extended prep- 
aration in some Teachers’ College for two 
years, in order that he may secure, first, the 
necessary credentials so important when it 
comes to drawing one’s salary; second, that he 
may be able to put his work across. Aye, more, 
the teacher should have one year’s experience 
in actual business, so that facts and business 
procedure may be given to the pupils. We 
are aware of the fact that when we theorize 
we can not expect to secure the same degree 
of attention nor results that we may reason- 
ably expect when we are able to supply 
pupils with the knowledge the public de- 
mands, but more especially the demands of 
the community in which our pupils expect 
to do effective work from the time they leave 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


by 


MRS. AUBREY COSSAR* 


HIS is woman’s age. The bars are 

down. Woman has been given her 

head. She can do anything and every- 
thing that a man can do, and get away with 
it. 
Women long ago invaded all the profes- 
sions. Now they are taking the places be- 
side men in all the callings and in all the 
world’s activities. In business they are dis- 
playing an alertness, an intelligence and an 
enthusiasm that has already carried them 
forward and that will in due time bring 
them to full equality with men—equality of 
opportunity as well as equality of responsi- 
bility. 

The woman or girl who is not busy at 
something these days is the exception. The 
old ideals that condemned the well-to-do 
woman to graceful idleness and the woman 
in less favored circumstances to household 
drudgery have gone forever. One reason is 
that housekeeping has been greatly simplified 
by mechanical helps and by the improvement 
in manufacture and distribution of necessities 
of life and housekeeping. These have set 
women free from the home tasks that have 
always been their responsibility. 

So their advent into the business world is, 
in a way, merely a continuation of their 
age-old services to the family. They no 
longer spin and weave at home, so they 
have gone into the factories where the world’s 
textiles are woven. They no longer cut and 
sew and fit or knit every stitch of apparel 
for themselves and their families, so they 
have gone into the factories which clothe the 
world. In other words, they have entered the 
ranks of the commercial army of distributors 
and producers and are engaged in the big 
task of making and delivering the finished 
products to the individual instead of indi- 
vidually making the same sort of things for 
themselves and their families. 

But that is exactly what business is. 
Women have always done the same thing, 
but heretofore in the old way. As the 
world progressed they have progressed; only 
they did not achieve the dignity of the title 
of ““Business Women’”’ until their home arts 
and home crafts got away from a domestic, 
and on to a commercial basis. 

Anyway, women are in business, and 
“Business is Business” still. Women in 
business have been good for business, just as 
they and their intluence have been good for 
everything else they have gone into. Not 
that they are revolutionizing business, but 
because they bring to it the practical, 
common-sensé experience and contact with 
life that business needs. 


You have often heard, and it is true, that 
the greatest business in the world is the 
business of keeping house. That is exclu- 
sively the woman’s business. Next to it in 
importance are the businesses that provide 
for the wants and the needs of the house- 
keeper and the home. 

Does it not stand to reason that women 
engaged in business, catering to the home 
and to the home-maker, can produce better 
and sell better the things that they know 
all about than would be expected of men? 
That being the case—and it is true—the 
result is greater efficiency in business, less 
waste, less friction, more for your money, 
bigger profits, and better satisfaction and 
progress all around. 

But, perhaps, it is woman’s enthusiasm 
that means the most in business, to herself 
and to business. She is like a new broom; 
she sweeps clean. Commercial experience 
is new to her. She enjoys the stimulation 
that a new thing gives. She feels that she is 
getting somewhere, because with her own 
income she is independent. And that is 
worth everything, for independence is every 
bit as sweet to women as it is to men. 

I am not talking about the silly women. 
There are silly girls and women, just as there 
are silly boys and silly men. They don’t 
count for much anywhere; they come into 
the world silly, they live foolishly and they 
die silly. But the great majority—women 
and men—are earnest, striving to advance 
themselves and be of real usefulness. Such 
women in business receive benefits as well 
as give them. If they continue in business 
permanently, they will attain the same 
successes men do; if they retire from the 
marts of trade to the business of making a 
home and raising a family, they will make 
better wives and mothers because of their 
business experiences. If a young man should 
ask me what girl to marry, I would recom- 
mend the girl who has been in business; the 
girl who has supported herself. She gets a 
broader outlook than the girl who stays at 
home; she comes in contact with men who 
are not on parade; she gets some hard knocks, 
learns how to protect herself and how to 
conserve her strength. More than that, she 
learns many things through the shoulder to 
shoulder comradeship with men that business 
experience brings and is the better for her 
whether she remains a business woman or 
n 


ot. 

If I had a daughter, I should see to it 
that she got some kind of a job; she should 
teach school, as you are doing, or go into an 
office or a store, or take up some definite 


_ *President of the Woman’s Club and City Treasurer, Louisville, Ky. This article is taken from an address 
given at the meeting of the Kentucky Educational Association in April, 1922. 
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part of the work of the world if she did not 
go into one of the professions. I would 
require this of her just as much as I would 
expect it, as a matter of course, of a son. 
It would be a distinct part of her education, 
and just as much in preparation for life as 
learning to read and to sew and to keep a 
house. It need not, and should not make 
her less feminine. It need not and would 
not in the least make her less well prepared 
to take up.the woman’s part in the home 
and family life. In fact, an experience in 
the business world would make her a better 
wife and mother. 

Once a woman has made her own living 
and has had her own independent income, 
she is ruined for a life of dependency. If 
she has never known anything but being 
dependent on father or mother she very 
readily makes the transition to dependence 
on a husband. She has grown up asking 
father for the money she needs; she can go 
on asking husband for it without having in 
the least to modify her point of view. That 
very thing is what has made and kept 
women subordinate through all the ages, and 
that day is gone. It began to go when women 
began to go into business. 

Slavery of any kind is undesirable, and 
that is what dependency amounts to. Under 
the old order of things, with woman abiding 
complacently in her ‘Place in the Home,” 
half of the race was necessarily in economic 
subjection. Now, with women’s presence 
and participation in the world’s business a 
realized and acknowledged thing, that sort 
of slavery is fast disappearing. And it is 
most salutary. It means independence for 
everybody, instead of independence for men 
and dependence for women. 

Think of the great good that will come of 
the new initiative that is thus given to half 
of the world. Women in business means that 
women have become economically indepen- 
dent. Woman suffrage amounts to a recog- 
nition of the fact that women contribute 
equally with men to the upkeep of the 
world. Undoubtedly women’s successful 
aor into commerce hastened that happy 

ay. 

I do not propose to go into an analysis of 
what the effect of the new relationship 
between men and women is going to be, but 
I do not anticipate anything but good from 
it. I am aware of the fact that this is no 
longer going to be exclusively a man’s 
world. Woman’s status has heretofore al- 
ways been inferior, but now the ancient order 
of masculine domination is going, and going 
fast. When women achieve complete eco- 
nomic independence, men must lose their 
control, and that means that home life and 
family life are going to be put on a business 
basis. Marriage is bound to become a part- 
nership, instead of ownership on the one 
hand and being owned on the other. 

Women have always held their own in 
the industrial and business world. They 
have always done their work quite as well 


as men. As a matter of fact there is no 
longer any such distinction as used to be 
made between men’s occupations and wom- 
en’s occupations. All you can say is that 
there are occupations—just plain everyday 
occupations with no necessity of qualifying 
them by genders. The man or the woman 
who is best qualified gets the job these days. 


The contest for the jobs is no longer a 
contest between the sexes. The element of 
sex does not enter into the case. The rivalry 
is merely between the ability or the non- 
ability of the man or the woman to handle 
the work at hand. Women may not engage 
in bricklaying, in watch-making, in others 
of the crafts and arts, but it is because they 
have not been trained to such work for count- 
less generations, which is what makes men 
better able to do such tasks. That they do 
not go into such work is not at all because 
they are women. In all fields of manual 
labor the woman must always be permitted 
to make her own selection—not so much 
because she is a woman, but because per- 
petuation and improvement of the race 
requires it. This, however does not affect 
the general proposition. 


But in business woman has a free and 
untrammelled field, and she is going into any 
branch of business she wants to and making 
good. The only reason that she is not 
going ahead faster is that she is competing 
in business for which she has no ingrained 
instinctive preparations with men who have 
that very thing and who, besides, have the 
advantage of working in a world of affairs 
that from time immemorial has been or- 
dered for men, of men and by men. 


This advantage—and I do not use the word 
with any idea of suggesting that there is 
any contlict between the interests of men and 
of women—is disappearing. Woman's great- 
er enthusiasm, of which I have spoken before, 
offsets a good deal of it. Men can go stale 
in business just as women can go stale, to 
use a phrase from athletic lingo, in house- 
keeping. Much of the routine that men do 
in a perfunctory sort of way, women do with 
all the zest that a novel experience begets. 


Up to now women have been more or less 
intent on showing the world and themselves 
that they can hold up their end in business. 
Ordinarily, they have had to accept smaller 
compensation than men receive: for the 
identical work—just another of the relics of 
the Dark Ages from which we are emerging. 
If ‘‘the laborer is worthy of his hire,” it is 
certain that the laboress is worthy of her 
hire. And here is the next forward step that 
women are to take; nor should there be any 
contlict here. Enlightened understanding of 
economics appreciates fully the importance 
of adequate compensation for services ren- 
dered. So women in business have pro- 
mulgated their platform which is EQUAL 
PAY FOR EQUAL WORK. That is noth- 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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SOME PROBLEMS 
IN TEACHING BOOK KEEPING 
by 
PAUL H. BECK* 


there are teachers who insist on their pupils 
knowing only bookkeeping principles. Form 
is not important. If the form is readable, 
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tively few bookkeepers 
in business. We are 
told that the number 
of head bookkeepers 
in large businesses and 
bookkeepers in small 
businesses is insignifi- 
cant, as compared to the vast number of 
clerical workers busied at some phase of 
bookkeeping. The latter, although they 
may be called bookkeepers, are in reality 
only bookkeeping clerks. Their efficiency 
in the particular job is little dependent upon 
any bookkeeping we have taught them. 

The statements just made serve in a way 
to put us on the defensive in insisting on the 
importance of bookkeeping. We must ad- 
mit them, though, whatever the consequence. 
Division of labor has specialized the jobs of 
thousands—it isn’t a condition peculiar to 
bookkeeping. Our first problem, then, is 

‘to justify our subject, in spite of the facts 
just mentioned. That this is possible I 
have no doubt, but I make no attempt at 
this justification here. 

The situation just pointed out augments 
a problem in teaching that has always been 
with us. Bookkeeping has a clerical phase, 
but also an intellectual one. A clerk can 
enter figures correctly in a form, but it takes 
something more than aclerk to interpret these 
figures and to know their relation to the 
accounting system. It requires intellectual 
ability to put meaning into form. This 
suggests to me a second problem. 

In teaching bookkeeping are we to put the 
greater emphasis on arithmetic and form? 
There are teachers who insist that students 
must be able to turn out work:so perfect as 
to penmanship and form that publishers of 
books would be glad to use the perfect speci- 
mens in making their plates. Parents on 
exhibit night adore with amazement the per- 
fect bookkeeping that their children have 
been taught. And as for arithmetic, woe 
to the student who doesn’t get every bill 
right to the cent. ‘Teach them to figure, 
that’s enough.” This is exaggeration, but 
the point is that precision, neatness, and 
mechanical accuracy may be conceived of 
as the aim of bookkeeping. 

_ The opposite extreme may also be pic- 
tured, though its occurrence is not so likely. 
Are we to put the greater emphasis on the 
mastery of principles? As before, let us say, 





*A teacher in the Commercial Department of the Austin High School, Chicago, Illinois. 


and the pupil can explain it, the goal has 
been reached. As for mathematical accu- 
racy, nobody figures these days. There are 
machines for that. In the class give the 
student the correct figures. Again an 
exaggeration has been used to point out 
that the mastery of principles may be con- 
ceived of as the aim of bookkeeping. 

The solution of this problem of the tech- 
nique versus the principles is being made by 
each of us day by day. We are either put- 
ting the most emphasis on the former, or 
on the latter, or, what we hope is true, we are 
recognizing the problem and keeping the two 
points of view in balance. We shall agree 
that neatness, accuracy, and precision of 
form must be emphasized, but also that con- 
tent must not be neglected. 

Whatever else may be said about the pre- 
ceding discussion, it is open to the criticism 
that it leads one to believe that teachers of 
bookkeeping are dealing with tanks. The 
problem is to get the correct mixture of 
practice and theory and then to fill the tanks. 
This is not true. Our containers are boys 
and girls, age 16, more or less, but, more less. 

These boys and girls have had little con- 
tact with business. Further, they have 
learned little from their books either as to 
the questions of economics in general or 
business in particular. Even the occasional 
senior who elects to take bookkeeping shows 
a very meager grasp of what to us is ordinary 
business information. The business facts 
that the student is familiar with are dis- 
connected and need to be organized by us. 
At times we are apt to mourn the fact that 
we are up against this situation, and we 
want to blame the student for it. But he 
is hardly to be blamed. After all, we are 
dealing with mind in the making. If it is 
properly being made, it is no more to be 
criticised for immaturity than is a house 
which is in the stage of construction. 

There is great need for our familiarizing 
the student with common business facts. 
We should develop with him a sort of primer 
of business terms, which he should under- 
stand in advance to his attempt to do formal 
bookkeeping. This primer will be built in 
some part upon knowledge that the student 
already has in a disorganized state. I have 
sometimes thought that the minimum con- 
tent of such a primer should be the following: 

1. Business, its purpose, the leading 
kinds, sources of profit, leading expenses, 


Taken from a 


recent address before the Chicago bookkeeping teachers at a High School Conference. 
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purpose of bookkeeping, function of the 
bookkeeper. 

2. Buying and selling, the invoice, terms 
of sale, discount, net, gross, statement, 
customer, creditor. 

3. Payment of bills, cash, money orders, 
check, receipt, receipted bill. 

4. Dealing with the bank, signature card, 
deposit ticket, pass book, check book, cur- 
rency, collection and exchange, overdraft, 
monthly statement, reconciliation. 

5. Notes, kinds, parties, indorsement, 
interest, discount. 

Without familiarity with at least the more 
common of these terms the student will 
hardly have a sufficient background for book- 
keeping. In making this assertion, I am 
keeping in mind that some of the students 
may have had commercial arithmetic in 
advance of bookkeeping, but there is no 
assurance that even it will put them into 
possession of the necessary foundation for 
our work. 

Another way of approaching the problem 
is to quiz the student as to the business he 
is most familiar with. Almost every stu- 
dent will have had some contact with the 
stores from which his family buys. Some 
work in stores. The quiz may be along 
the following lines: Who owns the building? 
If rented, may the owner order the business 
out at will? Why not? What is a lease? 
How does the business make money? 
Does it sell on account? Does it sell for 
cash? Does it deliver? Does it own any- 
thing else besides the merchandise which it 
sells? What? What is. the purpose of 
owning these articles? Does it have debts? 
How were they -incurred? How does it 
record its debts? How does it know what 
customers owe? How does it know what 
bills have been paid? What would happen 
if the business did not pay its debts? How 
is a record of cash kept? Merchandise? If 
there is a manager, how does the central 
office keep him honest? Does the business 
know the amount of its sales? Its profit? 
Its expenses? How is the profit found? 
What are the leading expenses? My ex- 
perience has been that pupils are anxious to 
answer such of these questions as they can, 
and it is possible for them to get a book- 
keeping foundation thereby. In fact, from 
such discussion an outline of the bookkeeping 
process may be built up. These two answers 
to the problem of immaturity are suggestive 
only. 

I wish to suggest the problem of having to 
deal with the specific difficulties that the 
pupil encounters within the subject. These 
are revealed by the answers we get. The 
immediate reaction to the statement of this 
problem will be for us to state that we do 
just that. But do we take particular in- 
correct answers, made by particular students, 
analyze them for the purpose of learning 
particular difficulties, and then pointing 
them out to their authors. The words 
“individual mental diagnosis’ suggest them- 


selves to me as somewhat expressing what we 
must have in mind as a conscious aim of 
our teaching. I have tried to set down a 
few specific instances for illustrative pur- 
poses. 

The idea of a business transaction in its 
application is difficult. Such answers as 
these are rather common: ‘The notes pay- 
able account is debited when it is not paid 
for;” “The salary account is debited when 
you received the services of a clerk and have 
not paid him;” “A customer’s account is 
credited when he owes us money.”’ In these 
answers the student has missed the fact 
that in a transaction there must be action. 
He is debiting and crediting accounts when 
at the moment under: consideration nothing, 
according to his answer, is happening. 
Another common error is the failure to dis- 
tinguish between accounts. This is often 
due to not realizing that an account has a 
definite meaning and that the figures under 
the name refer to this meaning. What is 
back of this statement: ‘A credit to cash 
means that something has been bought?” 
It is evidently the mistake of thinking of 
merchandise and cash at the same time and 
assuming that the one is the other. A varia- 
tion of this same error is seen in this answer: 
“Cash credited means that the business has 
paid out money for merchandise.” Pointing 
out these particulars to the student will 
help him, and in the end lighten our teaching. 

It is not necessary to give more illustra- 
tions, but mention should be made of the 
confusion in the student’s mind, between 
notes and accounts, between interest and 
cash, of the tendency to debit or credit his 
name instead of the creditor’s or customer’s, 
of the confusion in distinguishing between 
my entry and the other’s entry, of the great 
desire to include interest with the principal 
in note accounts. Then to make a more 
general statement, there is the endless con- 
fusion that arises in the student’s mind from 
the failure to recognize that records deal 
only with assets, liabilities, and increases 
and decreases in net worth, which three 
concepts to him are all too frequently syn- 
onymous, and, therefore, meaningless. 

It is further helpful to get the pupils 
themselves to try to state their difficulties. 
They are not commonly able to do so, but 
with coaching show development. Here are 
some of their own thoughts with respect to 
the difficulties of bookkeeping. ‘‘There 
seems to be quite a bit to learn and I take 
to learning it instead of thinking out the 
answers. I try to remember the rules.”’ 
“Debit and credit sound so much alike.” 
“The awful cut and dried form is difficult. 
There is no chance to show our individual 
ability.”” “It seems there are many ways of 
asking the same question. You might be 
able to answer the first time, all the other 
times the questions are entirely new.” 
“The greatest difficulty I have is to know the 
purpose of every account and the purpose 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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De La Salle College, Manila, P. I. 


TEACHING 
THINKING BOOKKEEPERS 


It may be that some are in doubt as to 
whether the rising generation of Americans, 
Filipinos, Spaniards, Italians, Germans, 
Frenchmen and Chinese, or ‘“‘Mestizos” of 
all of the above named nationalities here in 
these fair, far-away Philippines are being 
taught “20th Century Bookkeeping” ac- 
cording to the instructions or intentions of 
the author. I say the ‘‘above named na- 
tionalities,”’ for they are all represented in 
my department. I believe that ‘Getting In 
Right 1 is an Art’’ and on it depends success. 

“20th Century Bookkeeping” has already 
reached these distant lands and I do ‘not 
blame the author for insisting on its ‘Getting 
In Right’ in order that it may be as great a 
success here as it is in the good old U.S.A 
and elsewhere. 

I do not claim to teach bookkeeping any 
better than anyone else, or even as thoroughly 
as many, but, in my opinion, if the graduates 
are capable of holding their positions in an 
office and in a short time are placed above 
others who have been for some years in the 
same office as bookkeepers, it must be due 
in a great measure to the merits and thor- 
oughness of “20th Century Bookkeeping” 
and also because the teachers have taught 
the students how to THINK. If. we get 
results from our students, then it must be 
conceded that the proper instructions have 
been given the students and they enter an 
office with the confidence that they are 
capable of holding their positions and selling 
their services to the satisfaction of their 
employers. 

To begin with, I insist on beginners getting 
a thorough knowledge of the correct principles 
of bookkeeping and accounting—principles 
as laid down in the text book. I am not 
satisfied to have the students individually 
read over the definitions, rules, illustrations, 
etc., but have class reading and quizzes on 
the same until I am satisfied that even the 
most backward in the class comprehend the 
meaning of the definition, rule or problem. 
By this I do not mean to have all the matter 
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memorized parrot-fashion, but to get the 
students to understand the application of 
the principles—in other words, to THINK. 


Allow me to give a concrete example 
bearing out my point. One of my students 
who graduated last March is employed as 
assistant bookkeeper in one of the largest 
lumber firms here in Manila. While on my 
vacation this student wrote to me about his 
office work in detail and how happy he felt 
at the end of the first month when the 
auditor and revenue inspector went throu h 
his work and placed their O. K. on it. he 
work is easy; there is nothing to it as it is 
all mechanical, but the great thing is to be 
accurate and to understand the why before 
making the entry. Besides my work in the 
office, I have also another work to perform, 
and that is teaching some of the auxiliary 
bookkeepers. These young bookkeepers are 
taking a ‘Course in Higher Accounting’ by 
correspondence. They often come to me, 
although I have been here only a month, to 
ask questions in bookkeeping which are more 
simple than the questions you asked us in 
class or in examinations.” The students 
referred to have not been trained to THINK, 
but depend upon others to do their thinking 
for them. 


I frequently assign as a memory lesson, 
such work as to answer intelligently the 
review questions given in the text. This is 
very necessary before they record the dif- 
ferent exercises and especially practical as a 
review, when the exercises of the different 
accounts are completed. It will impress 
more firmly on their minds the fundamental 
principles of bookkeeping. A very good 
way to keep up interest in the class is to 
have each student in turn read a trans- 
action in the several exercises given in the 
text, give the journal entry or state what 
accounts will be affected by it and the reason 
WHY. All students are kept on the alert, 
to ascertain if the reader will give the cor- 
rect entry or statement. If this preliminary 
drill is given, few errors, if any, will be made 
in the written work of the respective ex- 
ercises. I look upon it as a loss of time to 
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have the students work out the different 
exercises before they understand fully what 
is required, for I insist on their work being 
just as neat as the given illustration in each 
set of exercises. 


In working out the various exercises, I 
give them much practice in closing the 
ledger by the journal entry method. Teachers 
have told me that they find great difficulty 
in getting students to understand the closing 
of the accounts by the journal entry method. 
It is very simple indeed. With the Pur- 
chases, Sales, Inventory, Expense, etc., 
accounts open before them the teacher ex- 
plains why the Inventory account is debited 
and why the Purchases account should be 
credited for the Merchandise on hand; why 
the cost of the Sales will be the difference 
between the amount purchased and the 
amount (if any) on hand. They can see at 
once that if we debit the Inventory account 
we must necessarily credit some other and 
it is only logical that the Purchases account 
will be credited. They will see that the 
journal entry should be “Inventory to Pur- 
chases,’”’ and the explanation—To show the 
Merchandise on hand at the close of the 
fiscal period. At a glance they will see that 
in order to balance the Purchases account 
the difference must be closed into the Sales 
account and; therefore, the journal entry 
must be “Sales to Purchases” and the ex- 
planation—To close the Purchases account 
into the Sales account. As the closing of 
the Purchases and Sales accounts are the 
most difficult for the students to under- 
stand, they will have little or no difficulty 
in understanding the closing of the remain- 
ing accounts. 


When the students are familiar with the 
journal entry method, they should be given 
practice in closing the accounts by the direct 
or red ink method. They will thus see that 
in the red ink method we use the same 
entries or debits and credits as in the journal 
method except they are not expressed in 
journal form. The students will soon see 
that the results are the same and if either 
method is required of them in an office, they 
will be familiar with it. The exercises given 
in the text for the Working Sheet, Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss Statement are so 
simple and easily understood that a few 
minutes explanation of model ones on the 
blackboard will suffice. 


The students are not allowed to purchase 
or open their practice sets until all of the 
exercises are completed—no student being 
allowed to work ahead of the other at this 


stage of the work. I insist on all working 
together under the supervision of the teacher. 


Some teachers may argue that it is a loss 
of time not to allow the students to use 
their practice sets at the beginning of the 
term. I prefer to lose a couple of weeks or 
even a month and have the students acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the use. of the 





Purchases book, Sales book, Cash book, etc., 
rather than have them make errors in their 
regular books when completing the set. A 
student will take pride in hhaving his set of 
regular books free from errors. 


It might not be out of place to state here 
that I never allow a student to open an 
envelope containing the transactions. I 
first place my initials on the seal of the back 
of the envelope and then slit it open in the 
seal, half of my initials being on one side 
and the other half on the other edge of the 
flap of the envelope. Should a student make 
an error in a transaction from an envelope 
not bearing my initials, I refuse to assist him 
and, furthermore, he gets no credit for the 
work done from that envelope. Before 
envelope No. 2 is opened the student presents 
the completed paper of transactions, all 
checked off, and is quizzed on the work com- 
pleted and the principles involved. I insist 
on envelope No. 2 being left undone until 
the preceding one is thoroughly understood 
in every detail. Students are naturally in 
a hurry to complete their work, without 
knowing the WHY and the WHEREFORE 
of the different transactions. They do not 
THINK, and it is the duty of the teacher 
to have them do so, or errors and slovenly 
work will inevitably result. I try to have 
the students understand the meaning, the 
why and the wherefore of every paper, 
check, note, invoice, bill, etc.,-that comes 
through their hands. 


If the teacher of bookkeeping is a live 
wire, gives supplementary exercises and 
problems such as are found in ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet,’’ puts enthusiasm into his work, makes 
his subject comprehensive and interesting, 
then the students will inevitably imbibe his 
wide-awake spirit and the bookkeeping 
period will seem entirely too short and it is 
evident that he has really taught them how 
to THINK. 


BROTHER V. ANDREW, F. S. C., 
De La Salle College, 
Manila, P. I. 


**20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting’’ has been used in De La Salle 
College for several years. Brother 
Andrew has been head of the Commercial 
Department for the past four years. He 
was formerly located at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Oakland, Calif., where he taught 
“20th Century Bookkeeping’’ before 
going to Manila. He has created for 
himself a splendid reputation as a 
teacher of bookkeeping and has been 
able to obtain wonderful results at De 
La Salle College, even though he has had 
a widely mixed class of students. We 
believe the readers of “‘The Balance 
Sheet’? will appreciate his letter and 
the enthusiasm which is manifested 
throughout his article. 
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THOROUGHNESS IN TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING 


My long experience 
in teaching bookkeep- 
ing has comfirmed my 
contention that we 
teach too much in 
quantity and thus lose 
in the essentials. The 
student loses interest 
because so much of his 
work is simply repeti- 
tion. 

The honest hard-working student who 
gives at least one hour per day to the prep- 
aration of his lesson and recites five times 
per week in a class where a recitation is 
conducted daily, should master bookkeeping 
in three half year terms. He should be able 
to go into any office and keep books. 

Let me elucidate: Bookkeeping divides 
into five distinct fundamental features— 
journalizing, posting, trial balance, class- 
ification or statements and ledger closing. 
Posting is very important, but is merely 
mechanical and can be learned in a few 
minutes. The same thing can be said of the 
Trial Balance. Ledger closing requires a 


little more bookkeeping knowledge, but is 
mainly mechanical and is a constant repeti- 
tion. That leaves journalizing and the mak- 
ing of statements as the important things to 


be learned and thoroughly learned. 

Business transactions will always present 
new and interesting material to -be converted 
into bookkeeping form. It frequently re- 
quires the best effort of the best English 
student in the class to read the transaction 
understandingly. 

I believe all teachers of bookkeeping will 
agree with me when I say: Bookkeeping 
is largely a matter of being able to read and 
to understand the English language. 

Journalizing is fundamental in the sub- 
ject, consequently the larger part of a 
student’s time should be given to it. 

The statements, of course, are the real 
test of the knowledge possessed by the 
student of bookkeeping. They tell a truth 
or an untruth to the proprietor. They must 
be accurate. Exercises and drills should be 
given at intervals until the student has 
thoroughly mastered them. 

_Why do commercial high school graduates 
give the impression that they know very 
little about bookkeeping? Business men have 
told me that our graduates know next to 
nothing about practical bookkeeping. This 
‘is largely true, because very few know much 
about it at the end of the second year. What 
will these same students remember at the 
end of the fourth year? 

It is an unfortunate thing in our com- 
mercial high schools that so many of the 
students do not take the upper class work, 
especially cost accounting. 

Comparatively few of our freshmen and 
sophomores can reason out a problem con- 


taining a trade discount, a bank discount, 
or one containing interest and discount and 
make the correct entries. Most of us who 
are teaching bookkeeping mastered it in 
from three to six months, giving almost our 
entire time to the subject. But we were 
more mature and could think and reason 
better than our first and second year students 
can. 

All of this proves that first and second 
year students are not prepared to study 
bookkeeping, and that it should be thoroughly 
taught in the third and fourth years. Grad- 
uates would then go into the business world 
much better prepared and with the subject 
fresh in their minds. 


PEMBERTON J. TWIGGS, 
Longwood High School of Commerce, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





APPRENTICESHIP AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 


Not long ago I read in my daily paper that 
as a solution for the present unemployment 
condition prevalent throughout the United 
States today, a committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Philadelphia, Pa., had recom- 
mended that we again return to the old- 
fashioned apprenticeship system of learning 
a trade. One of the outstanding reasons for 
this assertion was that when trying conditions 
appeared, as may be well illustrated by our 
present industrial depression, the tradesmen 
who were well qualified and proficient in 
their trade, won through actual practice, 
would naturally be retained in the employ 
of their companies; while on the other hand, 
those who attended our Public Schools and 
left between the ages of 14 and 17 only 
swelled the ranks of the unemployed, since 
the special trade they had pursued while at 
school was not mastered in a practical way 
that would warrant their being retained as 
employees. 

Within the last few years the Public 
Schools have entertained high hopes that 
their industrial departments would solve the 
problem of teaching the boy and girl a trade. 
Different industrial work has been brought 
to the surface only to be eagerly grabbed by 
the Public Schools. Our commercial work 
is a branch of this recently put in full swing. 
Consequently, during the last few years 
Public Schools have been graduating thou- 
sands of students from all kinds of industrial 
departments, such students representing 
themselves to the world as tradesmen. 


We all know that our product has been 
lacking in many respects. The question then 
comes up, “Is our system answering the 
needs of the country as well as the appren- 
tice system?” 

The Public Schools have been put to 
severe criticism of late for not turning out 
to the world a finished product. Of course 
the finished product was to measure up with 
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the requirements of the world and not the 
requirements of the schools. Many people 
and especially employers have the wrong 
conception of the ability of the present prod- 
uct. This is largely due to propaganda 
published by the schools. For instance, if a 
commercial department was to be installed, 
it would be advertised as a means of making 
bookkeepers, stenographers, etc., and since 
this was a means of learning these trades the 
public would greatly approve of it and 
gladly pay their taxes for this purpose, as it 
would furnish a way by which their children 
could earn a livelihood. When the product 
appeared on the market it was inefficient 
and could not fit in effectively as a cog in the 
great machine of the business world, for it 
still needed polishing. Consequently it has 
often been said that our schools are of no 
account and that it would be far better if 
help could be trained in offices and do away 
with the theory of school routine. Many 
business men have gone so far as to say that 
when the employees came from the school 
they knew nothing, and had to start in anew 
to learn a trade. Let me state here that it 
is not the Public School’s duty to teach a 
trade and it can not do it. Education that 
makes a machine of a person should be con- 
demned. 

The schools are now beginning to look at 
industrial education in a different light. 
Whatever the child is best fitted for, and 


wherever his interest lies is the proper place 
for him and that vocation he should pursue. 
A child should be given a choice and if he is 
interested in auto-mechanics let him do it 
and get a fundamental knowledge of the sub- 
ject, but at the same time teach his duty to 
the community in which he lives, to his 


state and to his nation. This may be done 
by using the social group of studies such as 
citizenship and economics. Never forget to 
make an American of him. Courses of this 
nature would be best fitted those whose 
mentality is not up to the standard, as the 
use of their hands is to them a method of 
acquiring knowledge. But this would not 
turn out to the world a finished, polished 
product. However, it would turn out to our 
country a citizen of the U. S. who had some 
knowledge of our government and a broad 
view of the community spirit, so that during 
conditions like the present he would -know 
his duty to his country and not readily join 
the ranks of the discontented, which soon 
leads to Bolshevism, with its deadly effects 
on democracy. This system is what the 
Public Schools are fast coming to. 

The apprenticeship system is the way to 
learn a trade. It has come to us through 
the ages, but it has drawbacks. First, this 
method is not very attractive to the learner. 
Often the pay is very low and it requires 
long hours of work, which of course does not 
appeal to any young person full of “pep” 
and when he can have the advantages offered 
by our schools to fulfill these desires. Then 
it does not teach him how to be a good 


American citizen. He never gets the com- 
munity spirit or any idea of what he owes to 
his neighbor. He will be a machine. Of 
course in stringent conditions like the present 
some persons who were apprentices will be 
out of employment, for the old law of the 
survival of the fittest is sure to be enforced. 
These then will swell the ranks of the dis- 
contented and thus cause our country much 
trouble. 

The Public Schools can not teach the 
peculiarities of every shop or office, nor can 
the people who work as apprentices get a 
knowledge of the theoretical principles and 
the community spirit, so a solution might 
be worked out in bringing the good points of 
each together, although I alone do not intend 
to solve the problem. For instance, each 
office has an idea of approximately how many 
new bookkeepers they will need during a 
year, and since so many systems are different 
and a student could not learn all of them in 
school, why -not let that office requisition 
that number from the Public Schools, and 
let those students be given practical experi- 
ence in the office, so that when they are 
needed they will fit in and the big gap be- 
tween theory and experience will not be so 
noticeable. Certainly the employer can not 
hope to have a person trained for his force 
without first doing some of the training 
himself. 

I do not say definitely that this will solve 
the problem, for this is only an idea that 
appealed to me as a possible help for our 


situation today. 
MERLE D. ALLEN, 
Head, Commercial Department, 
Owatonna, Minn., High School 


ORGANIZATION AND THE USE OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS IN THE 
COMMERCIAL CLASSES OF THE 

CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


The problem which confronts the Com- 
mercial Teacher in the Part Time School, is 
that of arranging the program of work so 
that immediate assistance will be rendered 
to individual members of the group on their 
various jobs. 

Such a group may include students from | 
the 7th, 8th, 9th and 1oth grades. This of 
course means a wide variation in the native 
ability of the group. 

In going over some of the survey blanks 
filled out by the members of the Commercial 
classes, it has been found that very few of 
them left full time school due to economic 
reasons. Oné will also find upon talking to 
those same students who left full time 
school for no apparent reason, that the urge 
to be out and earning, doing something in 
the field of business, was greater than the 
holding power of their school. This fact is 
brought out quite clearly by the difficulty 
experienced in persuading some of these 
young people to go back to full time school. 
They like to work, and judging. from the 
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rapidity with which improvement in ability 
takes place, it would certainly seem that 
their daily contact with successful business 
men and women (together with the knowl- 
edge of the fact that their teacher stands 
ready to help them make good on their own 
individual jobs), is good for them. 

To work with students of this type re- 
quires a thorough understanding of the 
various types of business, well organized in 
graphic or written form, so that it may be 
used with some system and understood by 
the student as well as the teacher. 

With this end in view the writer studied 
the positions represented in the Commercial 
Classes of the Rochester Continuation 
School during 1921, and the chart appearing 
in the September issue is the result of the 
survey. 

Any business, regardless of its size; may 
be classified in four divisions, that is, Finance, 
Production, Distribution and Personnel. By 
following out this classification in a group 
of employed students, even though they 
represent many different kinds of business, 
the teacher will have a godd working basis 
upon which to plan a course of study suited 
to the individual. 

After the student has been properly 
classified by the teacher, he studies the 
chart of his particular division, and, with the 


assistance of the teacher, locates his own 


position in relation to the others. In this 
manner he sees and recognizes the various 
promotional possibilities of his own job, and 
is made to realize how essential that routine 
work is to all the others. 

So many of these students fall into their 
jobs without a thought as to whether the 
work is suited to them, or whether or not 
the position has any promotional possi- 
bilities. By studying the relation of his job 
to those higher up, the student is given an 
aim, something to work for, and of course 
it is not a hard matter for him to visualize 
himself doing better work than the boy next 
to him, who is getting possibly five dollars 
more a week. He begins to see his job as some- 
thing more than a few routine duties. He 
sees it as a stepping stone to something 
better, and before many weeks one will find 
him endeavoring to emulate the ‘‘Boss.” 

Right here is where the four hour schedule 
comes into its own. Boys and girls of this 
age are possessed with a mania of “finding 
out for themselves’, and when it is possible 
for them to go back to the office the very 
next day, perhaps that very afternoon, and 
put into practice some little thing that they 
have learned at Part Time School and thereby 
win the approval of a superior, possibly a 
raise in salary, the results are indeed unex- 
pected. When it is necessary for them to 
wait until the completion of a course, and 
then go out and find a job, a great deal of 
good instruction fails to carry over. The 
opportunity to try out their ideas at once, 
has been the means of giving more than one 
boy and girl in the Part Time School a 
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really definite aim—an aim that makes it 
possible to satisfy that urge to earn money, 
while it supplies that technical training that 
he would otherwise be deprived of. 

The positions listed under the four general 
classifications are very carefully analyzed 
with reference to the duties included in each 
position. These duties should be listed under 
two headings—Regular and Incidental. Reg- 
ular duties include those which are peculiar 
to that job, regardless of the firm for whom 
the student works. Incidental duties include 
those which are peculiar to the organization 
of a particular business firm. After studying 
the card which each student fills out, giving 
a complete list of the duties of their position, 
together with a general knowledge of the 
organization policies of the firm employing 
the student, the teacher should be able to 
judge, which, if any, of these incidental 
duties should be taught. In following out 
an outline of this kind, each duty. must be 
broken up and analyzed according to its 
operations. The teacher’s lesson plans 
should treat each one of these operations in 
the order in which they come, explaining 
them quite in detail. 

If the class is able to cover more than one 
duty (one lesson plan) successfully in the 
time allowed for that work, by all means 
let them go on to the next duty, or lesson 
plan, even if they do not finish it. They 
can take it up just where they left off the 
following week. The ‘Boss’ would not 
object to an employee asking for additional 
responsibilities in the office, and the class 
should be made to feel that the same busi- 
nesslike atmosphere exists in the classroom 
in regard to accepting responsibility. 

Possibly an objection or two will be raised 
to this method of working with a group on 
the grounds that it is impossible for a teacher 
to keep in such close touch with the work 
of the class as a whole, or the work of each 
individual, which of course would be necessa- 
ry. I can only recommend the use of the 
same business methods employed by the 
Sales Manager who keeps in touch with the 
smallest district in his territory, knows all 
his customers by name, can tell you how 
much business they do and various other 
intimate details. Or, we might refer to the 
Credit Manager, who handles thousands of 
accounts and has his work so systematized 
that he knows at all times the exact financial 
status of his customers regardless of rapidly 
changing conditions. 

These students come to us from firms who 
are known for their up-to-the-minute methods 
of handling large volumes of business. They 
are in daily association with men and women 
who are authorities on organization work, 
and it is not long before this intluence shows 
itself in the work and the general attitude of 
the student. 

They are a loyal lot, and take considerable 
pride in their business connections. In fact 
it does not require a lengthy period for a firm 
to establish a reputation among these Junior 
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workers and it is most interesting to note how 
keen they are to uphold the business principles 
for which their firms stand. 

The field of business is new to them, and 
they have a great deal of respect for the man 
or woman who has succeeded and who gains 
their confidence. The Educational Directors 
of the Personnel Departments of all the large 
business houses stress the efficient planning 
of work. Consequently, Organization is not 
new to these students and they will be with 
the teacher who realizes the value of organ- 
ization work and can effectively bring it to 
the students in chart form. They want to 
understand the outline of their work as well 
as the teacher. 

MARINETTE E. THURSTON, 
Commercial and Related Work, 
Central Continuation School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

It is regretted very much that the 
above article by Miss Thurston was not 
received in time for publication in the 
September number along with the chart 
which appears on page 22 of that issue. 
We had asked Miss Thurston to prepare 
the article for publication with the chart, 
but for some reason the article was de- 
layed in reaching us, hence was not 
received until after the September num- 
ber had been published. The best we 
can do is to run the article in this issue 
and to suggest that readers refer to the 
chart appearing on page 22 of the Sep- 
tember number. Miss Thurston will be 
glad to answer any questions readers of 
“‘The Balance Sheet’? may have to ask 
in regard to the work she is doing in 
the Part Time Schools of Rochester and 
about which she writes in the above 
article. 


As you probably know I am teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the Long Branch, N. J., 
High School. I will appreciate your sending 
“The Balance Sheet’? to me at the above 
address. I consider it the best commercial 
publication printed, so, therefore, make ex- 
cellent use of it in my accounting classes. 


JOHN A. MURRAY. 


Please mail ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ to the 
above address. The last number which I 
have just received gave some valuable in- 
formation upon the value of business training 
in Commercial High Schools. I think that 
“The Balance Sheet” is the most beneficial 
paper for commercial teachers that I have 
seen. 


HENRY H. MURRAY. 


We are glad to know that the Murrays 
like ‘“The Balance Sheet’”’ and can make 
good use of it. John is a new teacher 
in the High School at Long Branch, N. J. 
He formerly taught in Stone’s Account- 
ing and Secretarial School, New Haven, 
Conn. Henry is a new teacher in the 


Commercial Department of the State 
Normal School at Fayetteville, N.. Car. 
We wish both success in the year’s work 
and will see that ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ 
is mailed regularly each month. 
Commercial teachers who have 
changed positions this year and who 
have not yet notified us of the change 
will not, of course, receive ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet”’ until the address is corrected. 
The Balance Sheet envelope is addressed 
on an addressograph machine from 
address plates. If errors in these ad- 
dresses are noted, or if ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet’’ comes addressed to someone who 
is no longer connected with your school, 
please advise us so that corrections may 
be made. We want every commercial 
teacher who is interested in ‘‘The 
Balance Sheet”’ to receive it each month. 
Owing to the numerous changes in ad- 
dresses, it is a big problem to keep the 
mailing list corrected, hence we ask for 
cooperation on the part of the readers. 





TO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
EVERYWHERE: 


Make up your minds now, and make your 
plans later to attend the Twenty-Fifth An- 
nual Meeting of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation. Arrangements are 
being made for one of the best conventions 
we have yet had. There will be something 
for everybody. Many phases and problems 
of commercial teaching will receive attention, 
and YOU are invited to participate in the 
discussions and contribute your share to the 
general good and for the benefit of all. 

The entertainment and social side of a 
gathering of several hundred lively and 
enthusiastic commercial teachers will by no 
means be forgotten. 

Come prepared to be interested, instructed, 
inspired, and entertained, and don’t fail to 
contribute your share to all of these. A 
person who does not have much to learn 
must certainly have a great deal to contrib- 
ute. In either case-the cause of commercial 
education will be benefited, and you per- 
sonally will have a good time. 

Remember the time, December 26, 27, 
28, 29; the place, Hotel Sherman, Chicago; 
the occasion, one of the finest gatherings of 
commercial teachers in the country. Send 
your check for two dollars in payment of 
your annual dues for 1922 to the General 
Secretary, John Alfred White, 818 Monroe 
St., Gary, Ind. The membership cards are 
now ready and you will receive one by re- 
turn mail. 

Instead of wondering whether or not you 
can afford to join this organization of com- 
mercial teachers and attend this meeting, 
you should seriously debate with yourself 
whether or not you can afford to stay away 
—the affirmative wins, and you come. 
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EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING 
EXERCISE NO. 1* 


_ Record the transactions given below in the purchases, sales and general journals, and 
the cash book. All purchases and sales except those for cash are ‘‘on account” and are entered 
in the purchases and sales journal; number the entries in each of these journals in regular 
order, beginning with one. 

April 1. J. N. Fulton invests $1,500.00 in the radio supply business. 

2. Bought from Standard Radio Co., Chicago, supplies, $681.70. 
3. Paid rent for month, $45.00, and telephone service, $15.00. 
4 


Sold Davis Bros., City, 100 ft. No. 14 aerial wire, 45c; 1 Willard radio storage 
battery, $12.00. 


5. Paid $365.87 for cash purchase of radio supplies. 
9. Bought from the Radio Service Co., Dayton, supplies, $962.48. 

12. Paid $37.50 insurance on stock. (Debit Expense.) 

15. Received for cash sales to date, $350.60. 

17. Paid $25.00 for stamps and stationery. 

18. Paid Standard Radio Co. $38.70, on account. 

Received credit from Radio Service Co. for supplies returned, $20.15. 

19. Sold Caleb Fall, City, 1 Thordarson amplifying transformer, $4.00; 1 Remler 
detector panel, $8.00. 

20. Sold Jacob Dolittle, City, 200 ft. 7-strand aerial wire, $1.50; 1 doz. aerial insula- 
tors, $3.00; 2 test buzzers, $1.30; 2 Willard storage batteries. $24.00; 2 doz. 
switch points, 60c. 

23. Sold Joe Smith, for cash, 200 ft. No. 14 aerial wire, goc. 

24. Gave Joe Smith 45c for 100 ft. aerial wire which he returned. 

26. Received $15.00 from Jacob Dolittle, to apply on account. 

27. Sold A. J. Bowen, Columbus, 1 mounted crystal detector, $1.95. Debit his ac- 
count with 75c, postage required on this shipment. 

30. Sold A. F. Shaw, City, 1 complete radio outfit, $125.00, to be installed under our 
inspection, installation cost to be paid by him. 


Received for cash sales to date, $414.85. 
Paid clerk’s salary, $80.00. 


Prove cash (balance, $1,673.83), rule the cash book and purchases and sales journals, and post all entries 
including the totals. Arrange the accounts in the ledger allowing five lines for each personal account and eight 
lines for each of the other accounts. Take « Trial Balance of balances. 


May 1. Sold Davis Bros., City, 6 ‘‘B” Batteries, 2214 volt, $11.70; 1 loud speaker, $15.00; 
1 filament rheostat, $1.25. - 
2. Bought from Standard Radio Co., Chicago, supplies, $343.60. 

Received for cash sales to date, $157-81. 

Gave the Radio Service Co. $600.00 to apply on account. 

“— Caleb Fall, City, 1 New Howard Rheostat, $1.10; 6 porcelain V. T. sockets, 

2.70. 

» 20 Received check from A. J. Bowen in full of account. 
cago; Received a bill from the Kelly Electric Co. for $24.50, installation cost of the 
igs of radio outfit sold A. F. Shaw on April 30. 
ing Debit A. F. Shaw and credit Kelly Electric Co. in the general journal. 
oan 4. Paid Lawton Express Co. $26.17, freight and drayage on purchases. 
is are Gave Caleb Fall credit for 45c because one of the porcelain V. T. sockets sold 
by re- him on the third was defective. 

Sold the entire stock of merchandise for $2,000.00 cash. 


rt you Prove cash (balance $3,208.17), rule the cash book and purchases and sales journals, and post all entries 


com- including the totals. Take a Trial Balance, using both sides of the Sales and Purchases accounts and the balances 
-eting, of the other accounts. 


— *This exercise is taken from the fifteenth edition of ‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting.” 
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EXERCISE NO. 2 
COMMERCIAL DIPLOMA EXAMINATION* 
SEPTEMBER, 1922 





Time, 4 Hours. Maximum, 100 marks; Minimum, 67 marks. 
Note — Candidates to be supplied with suitable ruled paper. Use current month. 


A maximum of ten marks may be deducted for carelessness or lack of neatness. 


Values 
10 1. Explain: Deposit slip, credit note, trial balance, inventory, restrictive indorsement. 


20 2. Ina Trial Balance of a set of books you find the following: 
Depreciation, Bad Debts, Suspense, Goodwill, Preliminary Expenses, Bills Receivable, 
Accounts Payable, Reserve, Interest Receivable, and Purchases. 
Write a few lines describing the nature of each, and how in most businesses the 
need of these accounts arises. State those that might be either debit or credit bal- 
ances and if a debit balance what it indicates, or represents. 


A Ledger, after being closed for the year, shows among the Assets and Liabilities 
the following balances: 
Dr. 3 

EE OT eT ee er 
Sg RE age) A Oe nay ae eee $ 250.00 
ES ee eS ee eee oe ee 345 .00 
EEE OS OPE Oe TE ETE Pee Pee 
IE IGOR ids ed bats. case aob SSC LAU ieee ent. (Tee 
Taxes Account. . ; BAA Wie « Sales mots Seri Be nd 230.00 
Profit and Loss Account. . 840.00 


225.00 


Explain the meaning of these balances and the circumstances under which they 
have been created. . 


Describe the Imprest System of Petty Cash. Give a ruling for 4 form which might 
be used and enter up a few items to show the operation of the account. 

Brooks and Ross are in business and at January 1, 1921, the Trial Balance of their 
books is as follows: 

eee SERS.» ce hae es 
Purchases. . Pastis ah PN ee. ere see 38,000 
Sales. . : Saciataliatd pie uc Sass aes et 

Plant and machinery. . i sts ac an Sih aid Seti: Se ONE 35,000 
Labor (wages in plant). . Eevee doe Seeders sos 24,000 
REE Tee eS PCE eee.” Os ee 6,000 
tama ieee ala ed eel 2,500 
Interest. . is 

Bank overdraft. . 

Creditors....... Pte Ss | ee eee | ee 
Stationery and printing. ta eee 1,200 
Rent and taxes (90% plant, we ee ee eS ae 3,500 
Discounts and allowances....... Senos duatebetee 1,250 
Fuel (factory). . A oes 3,000 
Insurance (factory) (1 year ‘from July 1, 1920). 1,150 
To ee ee ee ee 1,500 
General expense 600 
Cee OC Or ee ee ne ee 25,000 
Se oe EE Tn ET re Pee 
NS dBi SSS Sb eae a dwg a Cea Oe oO 200. 
lotic Ah ihe BS isan 1 Si dey tol egtlahe sate Jick 7,000. 
RIL, ERB Ek 6 hes So Rin is bas wed ae 40,000. 
Ree NI ee Sh 5. 22s PS eG P Me Pils. Saar 20,000 . 


$ 95,000. 


88883 88 


1,500. 


88 88888888 








$ 165,500.00 $ 165,500. 


*This examination is published through the courtesy of T. W. Wauchope, Principal of the Barrie Business 
College, Barrie, Ont. It represents a uniform examination in bookkeeping given in all private schools which are 
members of the Canadian Business Educators’ Association. A student attending any of the schools belonging to 
this association must secure a passing grade in the subjects included in the prescribed courses before he is entitled 
to receive a commercial diploma. The examination papers are submitted to an examining committee for rating. 
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Stock on hand January 1, 1921, $23,000.00; each partner to be credited with interest 
at the rate of 6% on his capital for the year before profits are ascertained; 3% to 
be written off Book Debts; 10% to be written off machinery and plant for depre- 
ciation; unexpired insurance to be taken into account; net profit to be divided, 
24 to Brooks and \ to Ross. 

(a) Prepare Trading and Profit and Loss accounts. 

(b) Final Balance Sheet. 


(c) Draft Journal entries for closing the books. 


C. P. A. PROBLEM* 


The office of a firm of traders, doing business in San Francisco, was destroyed by an 
earthquake. The entire stock of merchandise was destroyed by fire following the earthquake. 
The books of account, which had been fully posted, were badly damaged. The following 
ledger accounts were found to be legible: Purchases, net, $69,000; Discounts Lost, $640; 


Discounts Gained, $3,450; Sales, $54,000; Bills Receivable, $33,000. 


Inquiry at the bank disclosed a balance on deposit, $129,000. 


Notes receivable amount- 


ing to $45,000 had been discounted at the bank. An audit of the checks paid by the bank 
showed that $99,000 had. been paid creditors (including $60,000 notes payable). : 
A Balance Sheet prepared at the last closing of the books was produced, containing the 
following items: Cash, $60,000; Accounts Receivable, $126,000; Loans Receivable, $24,000. 
Real Estate, $90,000; Notes Receivable, $78,000; Capital, $318,000; Notes Payable, $60,000; 
(a) Prepare a Trial Balance supplying the missing accounts. 
(b) Prepare a Balance Sheet from the Trial Balance. 





“THE BALANCE SHEET” is published 
monthly by the South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. It is a magazine for 
commercial teachers and others who are 
interested in commercial education. 

“The Balance Sheet’’ will be sent to com- 
mercial teachers and school officials, who are 
interested in commercial education, without 
charge, upon request. Additional copies 
may be secured for class use at a rate of 10 
cents per copy, or $1.00 per dozen copies. 
All orders for additional copies should be 
placed by the teacher and should reach us 
not later than the Ist of the month, as it 
goes to press on the 15th. 

We should be advised promptly of a 
change in address. If a reader-fails to re- 
ceive his copy of ““The Balance Sheet”’ for 
any month, he should notify this office during 
that month, otherwise we may not be able 
to supply a duplicate copy. Back numbers 
of the following issues are still available, and 
copies will be mailed upon request: 

October.......:.....1919 
. , TERT |. 
September...........1920 
ES ae 
September...........1921 
Se rr 
November..... . ..1921 

1922 
April-May...........1922 


We welcome for publication articles, 
problems, letters, exercises, questions for 
class discussion, announcements, and items 
of interest to commercial teachers in general. 
The Balance Sheet, c/o South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*This problem is taken from Sherwood’s Public Accounting and Auditing, Volume I. 
to review all solutions which are submitted by readers of ““The Balance Sheet.” 
in a later number together with a solution of the problem. 


What He Wanted to Know 


The oldest pupil in the physiology class 
was just at the age when humanity—that 
is, humanity as embodied in girls—was far 
more interesting to him than any other study. 
So he suddenly awoke to alert attention when 
he heard the teacher remark: ‘‘People who 
drink too much coffee get what is known as 
coffee-heart, and men who use too much 
tobacco get tobacco-heart.”’ 

The oldest pupil frantically waved his 
hand. 

“Well, what is it, Herbert?’’ the teacher 
asked, pleased by this unusual show of 
interest. 

“What I want to know is this,’”’ Herbert 
burst out; “if a fellow eats lots of sweets 
will he get a sweetheart?” 


Cross and Crosser 


Teacher—If one man can build a house in 
twelve days, six men can do it in two days. 

Bright Student—Then if one ship crossed 
the ocean in six days, can six ships cross it 
in one day? —Puzzler. 


A Good Reason 


Young John was late in attending Sun- 
day school that particular Sunday and the 
minister inquired the cause. 

“I was going fishing, but my father 
wouldn’t let me,’’ announced the lad. 

“That’s the right kind of a father to have. 
Did he tell you the reason why you should 
not go fishing on the Sabbath?” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied John; ‘there wasn’t 
bait enough for two.” 


The author has agreed 
His comments on these will appear 
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R. R. Reed ‘has 

recently accepted a 

position with the 

Ferris Institute, Big 

Rapids, Mich., as 

teacher of Penman- 

ship. Mr. Reed has a 

B. A. degree from Pea 

Ridge Masonic Col- 

lege, Pea Ridge, Ark., 

and a Ph. B. degree from Oskaloosa College, 

Oskaloosa, Ia. During the past two years he 

was connected with the American Business 
. College at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mary Belle Warth, who has been in 
charge of the commercial work in the High 
School at Lake Crystal, Minn., has been 
elected Assistant Professor of Commerce in 
the Indiana State Normal School, Eastern 
Division, Muncie, Ind. For the most part 
her work will be shorthand, typewriting and 
penmanship, thus relieving Prof. E. 
Studebaker, who is head of the department, 
from this part of the work and enabling him 
to spend more time looking after the depart- 
ment and to specialize in accounting and law. 


Grace W. Wilson 

has recently accepted 

a position as teacher 

of commercial subjects 

with the Scottdale 

Business College, 

Scottdale, Pa. She is 

a graduate of the Chil- 

licothe High School 

, and of the Chillicothe 

Business College, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


H. L. Forkner is head of the Commercial 
Department of the Marysville High School, 
Marysville, Calif., this year. The Marysville 
High School has the distinction of being the 
winner of the California State Championship 
in Typewriting and hopes to duplicate the 
record in 1922-23. Mr. Forkner is one of 
the leaders in commercial work in California. 


Eric C. Dixon has 

recently accepted a 

position as teacher of 

commercial subjects in 

the Robidoux Poly- 

technic High School at 

St. Joseph, Mo. He 

is a graduate of both 

é the Academic and 

— Commercial Courses of 

the Grand Prairie Seminary, Onarga, IIl., 

and has an M. S. degree from Little Rock 
College. 


Harriet Derdow- 
ska, who taught com- 
mercial subjects in the 
High School at Sleepy 
Eye, Minn., for the 
past three years, is 
now teaching commer- 
cial subjects in the 
High School at Cass 
Lake, Minn. Miss 
Derdowska received her training in the 
Winona, Minn., Teachers’ College and in 
the Palmer Method School, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. She is also a graduate of the College 
of Education, University of Minnesota. 


M. A. Dunn is now in charge of the 
Commercial Department of the High School 
at Ramona, Okla. He is a graduate of the 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, IIl., 
with the degree of Bachelor of Accounts, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 
with the degree of Doctor of Pharmacy, 
and also has had work in the State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo. He was at one time 
connected with the Commercial Department 
of The Columbia Military Academy, Colum- 
bia, Tenn. 


Lucile Dillon, for 
the past four years a 
commercial teacher in 
the High School at 
Minot, N. Dak., has 
recently accepted a 
position as teacher of 
commercial subjects in 
the Lancaster Business 
College, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


The Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Colum- 
bus, October 27 and 28. The Commercial 
Teachers’ Section will meet in the High 
School of Commerce on the 27th. The 
speakers for this section include Harry K. 
Spillman and John Robert Gregg. G. R. 
Zimpfer is Chairman and Rose Conway Han- 
non is Secretary of the Commercial Section. 


John R. Jones, 
who has been a teacher 
in the New Carlisle, 
Ind., High School for 
the past two years, is 
now in charge of the 
commercial work in 
the High School at 
Logansport, Ind. He 
is a graduate of the 
South Bend Business College and has two 
years training at Valparaiso University. 
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J. L. Scott is a new 

teacher in the Butte 

Business College, 

Butte, Mont. For the 

past two years he has 

been an instructor in 

the Muskegon Com- 

mercial College, Mus- 

kegon, Mich. He is a 

graduate of the Chil- 

licothe, Mo., Business College and of the 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


Basil Swinford is teaching bookkeeping 
and accounting in the Richmond, Ind., High 
School. Mr. Swinford graduated from the 
Indiana State Normal School at Muncie 
this last year. Dyson Main, another 


graduate of the Indiana State Normal 
School, is a new teacher in the Commercial 
Department of the 
School. 


Muncie, Ind., High 


Isabelle Chapman 
is a new teacher of 
commercial subjects in 
the High School at 
Eau Claire, Mich. She 
is a graduate of the 
Oberlin Business Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Rosa Lena Kunkle is teaching com- 
mercial subjects this year in the Triadelphia 
District High School at Wheeling, W. Va. 
Last year she was connected with the Sawyer 
School of Secretaries at Los Angeles, Calif. 


Clifford Van Ider- 
stine is now in charge 
of the commercial 
work in the High 
School at Plainview, 
Minn. During the 
past year he had 
charge of the Commer- 
cial Department in the 
High School at Ho- 
quiam, Wash. 

The Missouri State Teachers’ meeting 
will be held in Kansas City, November 15-18. 
A copy of the program did not reach us in 
time for publication in this issue. However, 
a good meeting is anticipated and an ex- 
ceptionally interesting program has been 
arranged. For further information in regard 
to the meetings, address the secretary, 
E. M. Carter, Columbia, Mo. 


James E. Reynolds 

is a new teacher in 

Brown’s Business Col- 

lege, Rockford, IIli- 

nois. For the past 

three years he has been 

an instructor in the 

School of Commerce 

at the University of 

Southern Minnesota. 

He succeeds P. J. Maw, who is now with 
Parks Business School at Denver, Colorado. 
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Lois M. Smith, for 
the past two years a 
commercial teacher in 
the High School at 
Middletown, Wis., has 
recently taken charge 
of the Twin City Com- 
mercial College, Han- 
cock, Mich. She is a 
high school graduate 
and a graduate of the State Normal School 
at Stevens Point, Wis. 


The time for the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation has been set for December 27-29, 
inclusive. The meeting will be held at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, this year. 


Helen Anderson, a 
graduate of the Chilli- 
cothe Business College, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, is a 
new teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in the 
High School at Fred- 
erick, Md. 


Pearl Jennings is a new commercial 
teacher in the High School at Offerle, Kansas. 
She is a graduate of the Central Business 
College, Winfield, Kansas. 


Clarence L. Grow 
is a new teacher of 
commercial subjects in 
the High School at 
Niles, Ohio. He is 
a recent graduate of 
Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, with an 
A. B. degree. 


The Northeastern Minnesota Teach- 
ers’ Association held a meeting in Duluth, 
October 5 and 6. The Commercial Section 
met in the Central High School with B. B. 
Beal, Hibbing, Minn., presiding. Interesting 
addresses were delivered by F. B. Carey of 
the Central High School, Duluth, W. A. Pike 
of the Gilbert, Minn., High School, and 
E. A. Drews of the Aurora, Minn., High 
School. N.T. Woodward of the Chisholm 
High School, Chisholm, Minn., was elected 
chairman of the Commercial Section for the 
coming year. 


E. W.:Dobbins, last 
year a commercial 
teacher in the Com- 
mercial Department of 
the High School at 
Braddock, Pa., is now 
teaching commercial 
subjects in the Irwin 
— High School at 

ittsburgh, Pa. He is 
a graduate of the Bettinger Business Institute, 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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THE DEMAND FOR 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 8) 
us. We should not overlook this very im- 
portant item that high-grade, effective, 
commercial work depends wholly upon the 

man behind the gun. 

We say to a class of boys and girls, or even 
men and women, that such and such a bank 
or that wholesale house or this commission 
office wants this or that. Or that firm or 
this firm is doing this or that way. Will 
your students give you the required attention? 
Will they get it? They surely will. <A 
teacher of commerce must not only be able 
to teach the subjects, but should be familiar 
with the requirements or the demands of 
the community. He must know what the 
oe eg firms want our people to be able 
to do. 

If he had not had the privilege of working 
in an office, or business house, he can at 
least obtain some experience if he will but 
make the necessary effort. We commercial 
teachers can find out what the business public 
expect if we will, and, furthermore, the 
business people have a right to expect it 
of us. 

The teacher of commerce should have the 
proper educational qualifications and business 
experience. The more of each the better. 
No harm would be done if the teacher should 
complete a course something after the one 
outlined (see page 7). 


Commercial Teachers’ College Course 


Only a few of our Teachers’ Colleges and 
Universities have as yet such a thorough 
course, but in a comparatively few years we 
believe the demand will be so great they will 
be compelled to offer it. 

Someone says I can not secure the experi- 
ence and teach—yes, you can. It is possible 
for the teacher to get in touch with the 
business men in the community where the 
school is located and then learn from them 
their desires in regard to the training to be 
given to the student. One can hardly con- 
ceive of a teacher undertaking to teach 
salesmanship without consulting the business 
men in the community which the school 
may serve in regard to the articles to be 
sold and the methods of selling them. 

The bookkeeping teacher who undertakes 
to teach bookkeeping should know something 
of the books kept in the community which 
the school serves arid correlate the principles 
he is teaching from the text with this practice. 
It is not necessary for the bookkeeping 
teacher to have kept books for several years, 
nor is it necessary for the teacher of sales- 
manship or business administration to have 
sold goods or to have been in charge of a 
business for years, because he can gain much 
information he wants from consulting bus- 
iness men; however, actual business is de- 
sirable. No aggressive and efficient teacher 
should depend entirely upon books for his 
information, but should do some research 


work and learn for himself what and how to 
use books correctly, and along the lines of 
right principles; and then correlate these 
books with the practice of his own com- 
munity. 

We commercial teachers are frequently 
accused of not being familiar with nor 
teaching cultural subjects. I do know some 
higher institutions of learning that give full 
value and credit for basket-making and not 
even recognize such a subject as shorthand 
or typewriting. In our great organization, 
we have many more failures in shorthand 
and typewriting than we do in Latin or 
French. These latter subjects are purely 
cultural, as I understand it, but I believe 
that any subject is cultural that will develop 
a person, make him better, make it possible 
for him to enjoy life to the fullest, and 
make him a citizen of the highest type. 

I sincerely trust that we may be able to 
get the recognition which we deserve by the 
institutions of higher education. As. men 
and women with high ideals and noble 
hearts, we have accomplished much, but 
with a steadfast determination we are going 
to do more. 








WOMEN IN BUSINESS 
(Continued from page ro) 


ing but the universal problem of getting the 
equivalent for what you give—the funda- 
mental principle of business. Men had to 
fight for it, and will always have to fight 
for it. So will women; so will everybody 
who has services or commodities to sell. 
Men got theirs by organization; women 
must get their compensation adjusted the 
same way. 

Women in business are doing that very 
thing. Less than four years ago the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs was organized in a conven- 
tion in St. Louis, and in a few short years 
has become one of the most influential 
women’s groups in the country. It now has 
a strength of approximately 40,000 members, 
including business and professional women 
of the highest executive type. It is repre- 
sented in forty-seven states, with nearly 400 
different local clubs varying in size from 50 
to 1,500 in menbership. Kentucky has nine 
of them in the various larger towns. I have 
the honor of being president of the Louisville 
club, which has 346 members and which is 
steadily growing; the condition of member- 
ship being that the woman or girl must be 
engaged in a business or profession. Mrs. 
Lena Lake Forrest of Detroit, one of the 
foremost insurance women in the country, 
is national president. Mrs. Lena Madesin 
Phillips, a Lancaster, Kentucky, woman, is 
national executive secretary. Miss Anne I. 
Baker of Paducah is president of the Ken- 
tucky Federation. National headquarters 
are at 276 Fifth Ave., New York City, and 
forms a clearing house for all progress and 
activities of its members in every state. 
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The object of the organization is to pro- 
mote the interests of business and professional 
women and to direct their group strength. 
Strong national committees are carrying out 
excellent educational, industrial and legis- 
lative programs in every state. The official 
bulletin of the organization is ‘‘The Inde- 
pendent Woman,” the only national maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to the interests of 
the business and professional woman. 

I, myself, have been a business or profes- 
sional woman almost continuously since I 
was first grown. I was one of the first girls 
in Louisville to go into an office. There 
were a considerable number of romantic, 
late-Victorian illusions that suffered in con- 
sequence, but nothing has happened to me 
to destroy my faith in man nor my confidence 
in woman, The average woman may get 
off a street car backwards, but the average 
man has to smudge up his office with tobacco 
smoke, shut out all fresh air and asphyxiate 
himself before his brain will turn a wheel. 
Who will deny that the one peculiarity is 
not as much of a handicap to world progress 
as the other? For every shortcoming of the 
woman in business, there is a shortcoming 
on the part of the man in business that will 
match it. Each has positive qualities that 
complement those of the other. 

Women, as a class, have many things to 
learn. They must learn to consider the per- 
sonal element instead of personalities, just 
as men had to do. They cannot ask odds 
just because they are women. They do not 
need to, and should not want to. Sex is 
fast disappearing as a factor in the conduct 
of the world’s business, Sexlessness in the 
larger life will not follow. The work of the 
world is something apart. It must be done. 
It is to be done in the future by the indi- 
vidual, man or woman, who is best qualified 
for the particular task. 

Women in business constitute an estab- 
lished fact. They are in business because 
they are coming into their own, and they are 
coming into their own all the faster because 
so many of them are in business. 








SOME PROBLEMS IN TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 12) 


of every entry made.” ‘What seems hard- 
est to me is that nearly everything in book- 
keeping can be spoken of in so many different 
ways. When I hear or know it one way, I 
hear it another way, and get all mixed up 
and forget everything.” Nearly every one 
of these quotations if studied will give val- 
uable hints as to teaching. 

The last problem I wish to briefly point 
out has already been intimated in the pre- 
vious discussion. It is the ever-present 
problem of handling individual differen- 
ces. Often we put it by asking each other 
how we keep the class moving along to- 


gether. Keeping the fast ones busy, sets 
an impossible task for the slow ones, if they 
are to do as much. Some students never 
get beyond the stage of being slaves to form 
and rule. The most they can do is fairly 
acceptable work. At the other extreme are 
the brightest who chafe at our restraint. 
There are a few students who can get credit 
for both 1B and 1A bookkeeping in one 
semester, 

The solution to this problem is also not 
easy. Should a bookkeeping graduate be 
able to keep books? Can a class be con- 
ducted if it is not kept moving along fairly 
well together? The former question is to 
be answered, yes, keeping in mind proper 
limitations; the latter must be answered, no. 
Students who elect bookkeeping as a major 
must do a minimum of work according to 
business standards. If they cannot, they 
should change their course. 

Many of our students, however, are taking 
bookkeeping as a minor. In this case it is 
my opinion failures should be very few. If 
a student is trying and is making progress 
within reasonable limitations, I believe he 
should not be held to the standards spoken 
of just a moment ago. As a means of devel- 
oping a student’s mind, and as a subject 
giving the student valuable information 
regardless of his future, bookkeeping will 
have served its purpose. I believe it is here 
justifiable to sacrifice the subject to the 
welfare of the student. 

What I have said is very incomplete. The 
most I can say for it is that I have tried to 
be specific enough so that a few worthwhile 
ideas may have been brought out. By way 
of summary, may I restate the five problems 
most patent to me as a bookkeeping teacher: 

First, the problem of showing the necessity 
for teaching bookkeeping in spite of the fact 
that most bookkeepers are specialized clerks. 

Second, the problem of keeping technique 
and principles in proper balance. 

Third, the problem of adapting instruction 
to immature minds, 

Fourth, the problem of meeting within the 
subject the specific difficulties encountered 
by students. 

Fifth, the 


problem of adapting subject 
matter to individual differences. . 





NEXT MONTH 


The Kinaesthetic Method of Learn- 
ing Typing—E. G. Wiese and J. E. 
Coover. 


What Business Demands of our 
Schools—George Ewald. 


Teaching Bookkeeping by the His- 
torical Method—A. P. R. Drucker. 





ACCOUNTANCY 


A SERIES OF THIRTY UNITS 


Last year five hundred twenty-one teachers subscribed for the Course in Accountancy, 
which we offer to commercial teachers at cost of material and service. This marks the be- 
ginning of another school year, and it is an idea! time for beginning a course of this kind. 


The course is offered on the extension plan, which means that it may be completed during 
your spare time and at your own convenience. 


c P. A. DEPT.., 
Sourh- Wester Publishiag Co 
GANGUAMNAT, OHIO 


shi 


west ; "Mtiay, 


H.W. Henry 


cou 


Reference Texts Certificate of Proficiency 
Each subscriber is furnished a set of ref- Upon completion of the course, the sub- 
erence texts for supplementary and collateral _ scriber is granted a certificate of proficiency. 
reading and for reference purposes. These This certificate is of card size and is enclosed 


are standard books, written by recognized’ in a leather card case. 
authorities. 


By subscribing for the course now and completing one unit per week, the course can be 
entirely completed by May, 1923. The amount of time required to carry out this schedule 
need not contlict with your present work. We recommend this course to every commercial 


teacher whg is interested in the study of accountancy, and shall be glad to send full infor- 
mation upon request. 


C. P. A. DEPARTMENT 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Notices from schools needing teachers, teachers available 
for positions, schools for sale, or persons desiring to purchase 
a Bey will be inserted on this page free of charge. 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Old established school, inventory $6,500, for 
sale. No competition, fine territory, owner sick, 
reason selling. Price right to one who has money. 
No others need write. tern state not far from 
Baltimore. Address, M. X. 


A high-grade college making big profit, Fae 
reputation. Big territory in aine. ully 
ouupeet. reasons for selling. Address, 
P. Z. M. 


ESTABLISHED SCHOOL in manufacturing 
city of 23,000 in Wisconsin. Will sell at sacrifice. 
oon quarters and reasonable rent. Address, 
B. W. 


An old established business school with fine 
reputation, comprising school building and 
residence, located in city of 12,009 in Middle West, 
with big field to draw on for students. Principal's 
age and other interests only reason this school 
offered for sale. Satisfactory terms of purchase 
can be arranged. A wonderful opportunity for 
live wire school man. Address, A. M. 


ie-tete business college in rich section 
Middle West, educational center. Excellent 
quarters, fine equipment, rent low. Unusual 
opportunity for capable man and wife to own 
small, growing school, with profit of five thousand 
or more first year. Must sell on account of ill 
health. Unless you have few thousand to in- 
vest, do not reply. Address, No. 7. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


An ex commercial teacher with B. C. S.; 
M. C. S. and M. A. degrees, and eleven years 
experience wants to buy an interest in a well 
established business school in a town of 25,000 
or over. Want the supervision of instructions. 
Would take the entire management. Have an 
experienced lady teacher. Address, P. O. Box 242, 
Morristown, Tenn. 





—— 
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FOR EXCHANGE 


Owner will trade splendid all-around farm of 
80 acres, on car line, near Washington, D. C., 
for a good business college. What have you? 
Farm is worth $15,000. Address, Farm Owner. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man 25 years of age. Graduate of 
Soule’s College of mmerce, Loyola University 
College of Commerce, and holding G 
teacher’s certificate, desires position with high- 
— _——_ college \~— - peo —- 

tate. Open for position February 1, ‘ - 
dress, H. A. T. 


Experienced business college manager and 
commercial teacher open for immediate en- 
gagement. Can teach anything commercial but 
ry alized in 20th Century Bookkeeping, G: 
Shorthand and Penmanship. Prefer west of t 
Mississi Normal duate with life certifi- 
cate. Address, Immediate. 


A former assistant principal of a business 
school is open for another engagement. A college 
graduate who has taught all the usual com- 
=aae subjects. Six years’ teaching experience. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted—Good field man for a good school in a 
city of 110,000 and growing rapidly. Address, 


Man with college degree and commercial 
school experience to take complete charge of 
Educational Department of a well-established 
school in Middle West offering two years’ work 
None but capable men need apply. Address 
Principal. 


Manager wanted with business and financial 
ability to take charge of the Financial Depart- 
ment of a growing school. Must have business 
experience and financial backing. Address 
Private School. 


LEDGER CLOSING EXERCISES 


We take pleasure in announcing the publication of a new series of 
four ledger closing exercises printed in colors and bound in a book of 16 
x11. The accounts in these four exercises represent the pos 
of the transactions for four different businesses. All that is required 
the student is the Trial Balance at the close of the fiscal period, Balance 
Sheet, Statement of Profit and Loss, journal entries to close the ledger, 
posting these entries, ruling the accounts that balance, and the post- 
closing Trial Balance. The purpose of these exercises is to provide addi- 
tional drill in the work required at the close of the fiscal period. 
exercise is complete in itself. A complimentary copy will be sent upon 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
309 W. Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Each 





COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. A _itlexible 

stem based on sound principles and modern practice. Arran in four 

ivisions, each division being complete in itself. A text which allows 

the teacher to use his own initiative with regard to methods in teaching. 

ae to any length course desired. Practice sets with or without 
vouchers. 


20TH CENTURY BANK ACCOUNTING. A knowledge of bank account- 
ing on the part of each individual in the community is of mutual advantage 
to the bank and the community. The purpose of this text and practice 
set is to provide a knowledge of bank accounting. The practice set which 
accompanies the text, contains a reproduction of the transactions which 
are preformed by the bank, and correlates the discussion of the principles 
in the text and their practical .application. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by J. O. McKinsey. 
Two series. Series A in two volumes. Series B in three volumes. l 
transactions are contained in the texts. Blank books are provided in which 
to record the transactions. The use of vouchers is optional. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING by J. F. Sherwood. Two 
volumes. Cloth bound. 258 pages each. Also home study edition—3o0 
lessons. Planned for use as ic texts on accountancy with students 
who have completed a bookkeeping course and are familiar with the 
fundamental principles of bookkeeping. 


HOLMES PERSONALITY AND SALESMANSHIP by Arthur H. Holmes. 
Cloth bound. 254 pages. Divided into six parts relating to The Trend 
of Business, Getting into Business, The Set Developemet of Personality, 
Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rubert. Copyright 1922. Prac- 
tical and interesting with nonessentials eliminated. Interesting approach 
to the various topics. Drill on the fundamentals is emphasized. Numerous 
problems for oral drill throughout thestiext. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. A new ‘revised edition just printed. A 
feature of the new text is the questions for class discussion and case prob- 
lems which appear ‘at the end of each chapter. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. A text designed for a short course in 
Business English and Letter Writing. A thorough treatise on essentials, 
omitting technicalities. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING by :. E. Grisso. Cloth bound 
153 pages. The student’s progress is on a scientific basis aided by finger 
gymnastic drills. Legal forms, tabulation and “rough draft” are special 
subjects treated in this text. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five thousand words classified accora- 
ing to nature of business. Pronunciation, syllabication and definition 
shown. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF PENMANSHIP by S. E. Leslie. 96 pages. The 
author has very cleverly interwoven throughout the book a history of 
the development and progress of hand writing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 WEST THIRD STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











